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Caligula’s  grant  37  A.D.  Kingdom  of  Herod  of  Chalcis 

Caligula’s  grant  39  A.D.  Agrippa  I’s  kingdom  44  A.D. 

Claudius’  grant  41  A.D. 

The  Kingdom  of  Agrippa  1. 


Bibliophile  Corner 

PORTRAIT  COINS  OF  THE 
HERODIAN  KINGS 

By  Dr.  A Reifenberg 


We  are  pleased  to  reprint,  in  its  entirety,  this  excellent  article 
that  was  originally  published  in  Spink's  Numismatic  Circu- 
lar in  1 935.  All  coins  are  illustrated  double  their  actual  size. 


There  is  no  need  to  explain  at  length  here  how  far  the 
descendants  of  the  “Idumaean”  Herod  inclined  towards 
Hellenistic  ideals  and  how  far  they  tried  to  do  justice  to 
Jewish  national  feelings.  To  be  Jews  among  Jews  and 
Romans  among  Romans  was  the  rock  on  which  they 
foundered. 

A traditional  friendship  linked  the  Herodians  with  the 
Imperial  Roman  family,  a friendship  which  found  expression 
on  their  coins  by  the  legend  “Friend  of  Caesar”  and  "Friend 
of  the  Romans”.  Some  of  Herod’s  descendants  were  even 
brought  up  at  the  Imperial  Roman  Court  and  the  important 
mediating  influence  exercised  by  Agrippa  I and  his  brother, 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  on  the  occasion  of  Claudius’  ascent  to 
the  throne,  was  well-known.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
dynasties  went  so  far  as  to  lead  to  Herod’s  descendants  not 
being  merely  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  purely 
Jewish  districts  but  likewise  with  that  of  large  pagan  zones 
in  the  Near  East.  Tigranes,  for  example,  a son  of  Herod,  was 
made  King  of  Armenia,  and  at  a later  period  we  find 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  ruling  over  Armenia 
Minor  and  parts  of  Armenia  Major.  Chalcis  itself  fell  to 
Herod,  a brother  of  Agrippa  I,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
nephew,  Agrippa  II  Subsequently,  Agrippa  II  gave  up  the 
throne  of  Chalcis  in  order  to  rule  over  the  Tetrarchy  of 
Philippus.  But  Jewish  Kings  continued  to  rule  Chalcis, 
because  in  72  A.D.  there  is  still  mention  of  Aristobulus  as 
King  of  Chalcis  or  Chalcidene. 
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But  the  death  of  Agrippa  I must  have  brought  about  some 
change  in  these  friendly  relations  for,  pleading  excessive 
youthfulness  on  the  part  of  his  son,  Judaea  proper  v^^as  put 
unaer  direct  Roman  administration  (though  this  youthful- 
ness did  not  prevent  Claudius  from  making  Aghopa  rulerof 
Chalcis).  How  did  this  change  come  about? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  grandsons  of  Herod,  Agrippa  I and 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  were  no  longer  absolute  vassals  of  the 
Roman  Court.  They  had  been  born  and  brought  up  as  Jews 
(Ant.  Par.  1 8.6.1 0 shows  that  Agrippa  I understood  Hebrew), 
and  despite  their  Hellenistic  learnings  they  took  a keen 
interest  in  everything  concerning  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
whole.  Wherever  an  oppportunity  offered,  Agrippa  I,  in 
particular,  espoused  the  Jewish  cause.  The  Alexandrian 
Jewish  persecutions  and  the  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
to  have  his  statue  placed  in  the  Temple  are  special  cases  in 
point.  But  Herod  of  Chalcis  too,  guardian  of  theTemple  and 
entitled  to  appoint  the  High  Priests,  joined  his  son  Aristo- 
bulus  and  his  brother  Agrippa  in  their  protests  against  the 
seizure  of  the  High  Priest's  gorgeous  vestments.  Nor  was 
that  all.  It  seems  that  Agrippa  I even  tried  to  shake  off 
Roman  suzerainty.  What  other  explanation  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  subsequent  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian 
District  Governor  to  fortify  the  walls  of  Jerusalem?  It  is 
further  known  that  Agrippa  I invited  several  Kings,  among 
them  his  brother  Herod  of  Chalcis,  to  a conference  in 
Tiberias,  and  that  this  conference  was  disperssed  by  the 
Syrian  Legate.  The  hatred  in  which  Agrippa  I was  held  on 
account  of  his  Jewish  characteristics,  and  despite  his 
Hellenistic  learnings,  was  clearly  shown  at  his  death,  not 
merely  by  the  Caesareans  but  also  by  the  Roman  Cohorts 
stationed  there. 

The  Jewish  people,  on  the  other  hand,  held  Agrippa  in 
grateful  memory.  Not  only  Josephus  repeatedly  refers  to 
his  loyalty  towards  the  Jewish  religion;  the  Mishnah  too, 
relates  that,  in  common  with  every  pious  Jew,  the  King 
brought  his  offering  of  firstlings  to  the  Temple.  When 
Agrippa  burst  into  tears  at  the  reading  of  the  Bible  words: 
“Thou  mayest  not  set  a stranger  over  thee  which  is  not  thy 
brother",  the  Jews  assembled  in  the  Temple  called  out:  “Do 
not  be  sad,  Agrippa,  our  brother  art  thou,  our  brother  art 
thou”. 

To  brand  Agrippa  as  a hypocrite  pure  and  simple  seems 
wholly  unjustified.  Hypocrisy  would  hardly  account  for  a 
man  fortifying  the  walls  of  the  capital,  nor  for  his  running  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  a mad  Roman  Emperor. 

On  their  father’s  side  the  descendants  of  Herod  had 
Idumaean  blood  in  their  veins;  on  that  of  their  mother’s  that 
of  the  Jewish  Maccabeans.  They  had  been  steeped  in 
Hellenistic  culture  — Dio  Cassius  reports  that  Agrippa  I 
and  his  brother  delivered  Greek  speeches  in  the  Roman 
Senate  — but  their  education  had  also  been  Jewish.  In 
common  with  the  other  Hellenistic  rulers  of  the  East  they 
had  a keen  understanding  of  the  culture  of  Rome  and 
Hellas,  as  a result  of  which  there  were  frequent  clashes 
between  their  views  and  the  strictly  nationalist  view  of  their 
Jewish  contemporaries.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a fact  that 
Agrippa  considered  himself  a Jew  and  tried  to  carry  out  his 
duties  towards  his  people.  (This  applies  far  less  to  Agrippa 
II,  whose  rule  no  longer  extended  over  a wholly  Jewish 
district).  Herod’s  descendants  tried  to  effect  a synthesis 
between  Judaism  and  occidental  culture,  between  Rome 
and  Judaea.  Their  origin  and  upbringing  explains  their 
wavering  attitude  and  the  internal  conflict  which  brought 
about  their  downfall. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  this  conflict  affected  the  coinage 
of  their  time.  The  last  Maccabeans  had  already  introduced 
two  languages  on  their  coins.  The  Herodians  had  used 
purely  Greek  legends,  but  applied  different  methods  in 
different  districts,  that  is  to  say  they  differentiated  between 


wholly  Jewish  and  foreign  districts.  Herod,  as  well  as  the 
Tetrarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Philippus,  who  ruled  over 
purely  pagan  districts,  took  the  ban  on  imagery  into 
consideration  and  struck  coins  with  absolutely  neutral 
symbols.  Agrippa  I did  exactly  the  same  as  far  as  Judaea 
proper  was  concerned.  He  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
striking  coins  with  the  Imperial  portrait,  whilst  a coin  struck 
in  Caesarea  even  bears  his  own  likeness.  Herod  of  Chalcis 
and  his  successors  had  no  need  to  heed  Jewish  suscepti- 
bilities and  invariably  struck  coins  bearing  their  portraits. 
Agrippa  I I’s  position  was  more  complicated.  He  too,  had  no 
need  to  consider  Jewish  feelings  and,  in  his  youth,  struck 
coins  with  his  own  portrait.  Later  on  he  semed  to  have  been 
made  aware  of  Roman  suzerainty,  as  a result  of  which  the 
Roman  Emperor’s  portrait  replaced  his  own.  Willy-nilly, 
Agrippa  II  sank  to  the  position  of  an  impotent  Roman 
satellite. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  portraits  of  these  rulers  with  the 
scanty  indications  of  their  character  to  be  culled  from 
literary  sources. 


AGRIPPA 


••••AEYClAr... 

REV.Agrippa  II  on  horseback  AEPinnA  YlOY  BACIAEnC. 
Date  LB  = 2 . 


These  coins  (more  especially  No.  2)  show  a very  plump 
face,  though  at  the  same  time  energetic,  intelligent  and 
good-natured.  The  big  nose — as  will  be  seen  subsequent- 
ly—is  a family  trait.  The  King  is  wearing  the  diadem.  Even 
the  heir-apparent  is  honoured  by  being  depicted  on 
horseback.  (No.  1 ).  Agrippa  seems  to  be  proud  of  his  kingly 
estate;  on  the  coins  he  calls  himself  BACIAEYC  MEEAC 
“The  Great  King”. 


BACIAEYC  MEEAC  AEP.  n.  .. 

REV.  h'ull  figure  with  sword'and  palm  branch  looking  to  r. 

KAICAPIA  H nPO-Tn  CEBACTO  AIM  • • Date  LH  ^8. 
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The  expression  of  the  face  bears  out  characterisation 
found  in  literary  sources.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
extravagant  and  lavish  to  a fault.  He  semed  to  have  been 
partial  to  drinking,  for  Josephus  relates  that  he  picked  a 
quarrel  with  Herod  Antipas  in  Tyre  over  a glass  of  wine.  In 
'his  old  age  he  was  certainly  fond  of  dispensing  charity,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  prodigal,  inasmuch  as  he  put  up 
sumptuous  buildings  for  which  there  was  no  need.  The 
importance  Agrippa  attached  to  his  kingly  estate  was  not 
merely  illustrated  by  the  painful  incident  in  Alexandria,  but 
also  by  the  silver  robe  he  wore  at  the  contests  in  Caesarea. 
He  would  not  tolerate  disrespect  towards  his  person 
(unless  the  story  in  question  is  but  a legend).  His  energy 
and  good-nature  were  strongly  manifested  towards  Silas. 
And  to  the  scribe,  who  reproached  him  for  allowing  the 
contests,  he  showed  himself  wise  and  conciliatory.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a keen  promoter  of  such  contests.  The 
reverse  of  No.  2 was  struck  in  Caesarea  on  the  occasion  of 
the  contests  mentioned  by  Josephus.  On  this  coin  we  find 
not  merely  an  indication  of  the  place  where  it  was  struck  but 
also  the  date,  the  8th  (and  last)  year  of  his  reign,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  it.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  the  King  died  in  the 
course  of  these  contests).  In  common  with  similar  coins 
struck  in  the  city  of  Caesarea,  the  figure  on  the  reverse  side 
had  been  regarded  as  holding  a rudder  anc  cornucopiae; 
our  specimen  clearly  shows  that  it  is  a sword  and  a palm 
branch,  symbols  of  the  gladiatorial  contests!  (The  date  is 
legible  only  on  our  specimen,  but  not  on  that  described  by 
Hardouin,  which  most  likely  tallies  with  the  Paris  (?)  speci- 
men. So  far  as  the  London  specimen  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  question  of  a different  coin  altogether.  The 
date  8 A.D.,  also  found  on  another  coin  of  Agrippa’s,  does 
not  contradict  Josephus,  according  to  whom  Agrippa 
ruled  7 years,  since  the  first  year  of  his  reign  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  a full  year). 


AGRIPPA  II 


Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  Madden,  the  likeness  on 
No.  3 shows  the  portrait  to  be  of  Agrippa  II.  The  face  is 
insignificant,  the  expression  effeminate  and  unintelligent. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  striking  likeness  (No.  4)  to 
his  uncle,  Herod  of  Chalcis.  (This  coin  again  shows  the  big 
Herodian  nose). 

The  portrait  corresponds  to  the  description  found  in 
literary  sources.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  Agrippa  1 1 was  a 
weak  and  loyal  Roman  satellite.  From  the  Roman  camp  he 
phlegmatically  watched  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  his 
birth.  Solely  in  his  youth  did  he  dare  to  strike  coins  bearing 
his  likeness.  Subsequently,  Rome  forbade  any  such  prac- 
tice, so  that  all  his  later  coins  show  the  portrait  of  the  Roman 
Emperor. 


HEROD  OF  CHAIXTS 


I'lG.  ). 


OBV.  Hend  of  Herod  looking  to  r.  BA2IAEYI 

HP00A[HC  ({)IAOKAAY]  AlOC 

REV.  In  a trarland  KAAYAIfl  KAI2PI  ZEBAITfl. 

O 

Date  ETF  = 3. 


Fig.  5. 


OBV.  Head  of  the  youthful  Agrippa  looking  to  1.  [BAZIAEYI] 
AFPinnA  AFPnn  [EONi  or  [nAYlOY]  Date  LE  = 3 . 

REV.  Two  cornucopiae  with  a Taenia  [BAlArPHTTT]  A <l)IAO- 
KAIIAP  01]. 


OBV.  Head  of  Herod  looking  to  r.  BACIA  HPflAHC 
4)1V0-'KAAYAI0C. 

REV.  In  a garland  KAAYAIfl  KAIIAPI  ZEBAITfl. 

Date  ETF  = 3. 


a 


Fig. 


)BV.  Head  of  Agrippa  looking  to  1.  BACIAEGOC  AFPinnOY. 
REV.  Anchor.  Date  LI  = 10.  Remainder  of  inscription  on  outer 
border  illegible. 


The  youthful  portrait  is  its  strong  and  not  unintelligent 
expression.  The  mouth  particularly  is  indicative  of  great 
energy.  On  the  coin  (No.  7),  apparently  struck  at  a more 
advanced  age,  the  nose  appears  larger  and  more  bent 
(compare  coin  No.  4 of  Agrippa  II),  and  the  expression  far 
more  spiritual. 
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We  realise  something  of  the  energy  of  this  King  when  we 
read  that  immediately  after  his  brother's  death,  he  had  Silas 
executed,  whom  Agrippa  I had  spared.  Apparently  Herod 
too,  shared  his  brother's  dreams  of  independence,  since 
he  attended  the  Tiberias  conference  referred  to  above.  He 
championed  Jewish  interests  frequently  and  energetically. 
Or;  the  occasion  of  Claudius'  ascent  to  the  throne,  he  too 
rendered  him  signal  service  and  therefore  called  himself 
Friend  of  Claudius". 


IG.  -. 


OBV.  Head  of  Herod  laureate  looking  to  r. 

BACIA6YC  HPOAHC 

REV.  In  a garland  KAAYAIO  KAI2API. 

AKISTOBULUS 

Let  us  first  examine  Nos.  8 and  9.  We  are  struck  by  the 
peculiar  and  strongly  bent  big  nose,  the  family  trait  of  the 
Herodians.  The  forehead  is  low.  The  narrow-lipped  mouth 
in  particular  has  a nasty  expression.  Following  the  usage  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  this  King  of  Armenia  Minor  also 
strikes  coins  with  his  wife’s  portrait.  It  is  Salome,  well-known 
from  the  New  Testament,  who  danced  before  the  Tetrarch 
Herod  and  . at  the  instigation  of  her  mother,  demanded  the 
head  of  John,  the  Baptist.  Her  first  husband  had  been 
Philippus.  so  that  she  must  have  been  at  least  in  the  early 
forties  when  this  portrait  was  taken.  The  face  has  simple 
and  severe  lines,  not  at  all  reminiscent  of  those  of  a 
■’dancer,"  Unfortunately,  the  literary  sources  are  mute  with 
regard  to  Aristobulus!  The  only  fact  worth  mentioning  is  that 
he  too.  stood  up  to  the  Romans  for  his  Jewish  coreligionists. 


Coin  of  the  Month 


l-K,.  S. 

Bust  of  the  King  with  diadem  looking  to  1. 

BACIAECC  APICTCBCVACV. 

ItlA'.  Bust  of  Salome  with  diadem,  looking  to  1. 

BACIAICCH  CAAOMHC. 


1 iC.  9. 


OBV.  Head  of  the  King  to  1.  BACIAEOC  APICTCBOYAOY. 
Date  ET  H = 8. 

REV.  In  a garland  NEPflNI  KAAYAIO  KAICAPI 
CEBACin  FEPMANIKn. 


Cn  the  other  hand,  it  seems  very  questionable  indeed 
whether  No.  10  actually  represents  the  same  Aristobulus 
as  is  commonly  assumed.  The  inscription  on  the  reverse 
side  doubtless  refers  to  Vespasian  and  not  to  Titus.  If, 
therefore,  the  coin  was  struck  at  the  time  of  Titus  and  not  of 
Vesparian,  its  earliest  date  could  only  have  been  79  A.D. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  been  the  1 7th  but  the  25th 
year  of  Aristobulus’  reign!  (See  No.  9).  Moreover,  in  spite  of  a 
strong  family  likeness,  the  portrait  on  the  coin  shows  a 
different  and  far  younger  ruler  than  the  one  depicted  on  No. 
9 in  8 A.D.  Most  likely,  therefore,  the  portrait  is  that  of 
Aristobulus’  son  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
He  would  have  ascended  the  throne  between  63  and  65.  It 


is  highly  probable  that  this  ruler  is  identical  with  the  Kingj 
Aristobulus  of  the  4th  vear  of  Vespasian  mentioned  in 


“Josephus”,  whilst  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  he 
ruled  over  Chalcis,  his  grandfather's  realm,  or  whether  he 
was  King  of  the  region  of  Chalcidene. 


OBV.  Head  of  the  King  looking  to  1.  BACIAEnC 

apictoboyacy. 

REV.  Inagarland  TITCYECnACIANH  AYTOKPAT 
OPIEEBACTn.  Date  ET  IZ=i7. 
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